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ALLIED UNITY OF COMMAND IN THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR: A STUDY IN REGIONAL 
MILITARY ORGANIZATION 


ILITARY rule has often been used in the past in place 
M of civil government, and there have always been 
standing national armies in time of peace; but the 
maintenance of large coalition armies in peacetime is a new phe- 
nomenon. General Eisenhower’s SHAPE headquarters, for- 
mally established at Marly-le-Roi in April 1951, was, as he 
pointed out, the first allied headquarters “set up in peace to 
preserve peace and not to wage war.” Military organization 
has had only an insignificant part heretofore in the normal as- 
sociation of nations. Small international ‘“‘ constabularies ” have 
been organized to maintain order in certain areas where national 
jealousies would not permit the task to be entrusted to a purely 
national force. But international military codperation on this 
scale is picayune compared to the establishment now maintained 
and contemplated by the United States, Great Britain, France 
and other Powers in Europe and the Far East. 

The phenomenon may well become permanent. Indeed, we 
shall be fortunate if we are given time to make it so. Any in- 
ternational organization for collective security in the foreseeable 
future must face the possibility of an indefinite prolongation of 
world conditions that used to be regarded as unmistakable har- 
bingers of war. That organization must therefore have its mili- 
tary side as well as its political side. The United Nations has 
already gone far along this path, since the end of the last great 
war, by developing permanent multinational military forces, 
organized regionally under unified commands, to resist aggres- 
sion as a continuing function, a purpose fundamentally differ- 
ent from that of defeating a specific enemy at a specific time. 
The analogy of a police force is trite but exact. International 
military organization thus has a legitimate claim upon the in- 


[399] 
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terest of the student of government and administration, not 
merely the professional soldier.1 

The regional international military commands now function- 
ing in Europe and the Far East can trace a direct line of descent 
to the great coalition theaters in which Anglo-American forces 
operated in World War II. It is upon the organizational ex- 
perience of these Allied theaters that today’s architects must 
primarily build. The Allied theater of 1942-45 is difficult to 
describe in the conventional terms of administrative organiza- 
tion; for it was not, properly speaking, a territorial or an ad- 
ministrative unit at all, although it had certain functions which 
most nonmilitary laymen would call administrative. Its ter- 
ritorial boundaries were usually vaguely defined, and territorial 
jurisdiction was not in any case an essential feature of its mis- 
sion. Military administration within the area of an Allied 
theater, in fact, was primarily the function of the national 
forces, organized in clearly demarcated national theaters.2 Yet 
these national theaters, though they served a common strategy 
in a given region, were not integral parts of the Allied theater. 
They stood, in a sense, apart from it, and comprehended juris- 
dictional areas, both territorial and functional, over which the 
Allied commander had no control. The national theater was an 


1 This study is based largely on Department of the Army records and on studies, 
published and unpublished, prepared for the series, The U. S. Army in World 
War II, currently being published by the Office of Military History in the Depart- 
ment of the Army. The author is especially indebted to Dr. F. C. Pogue’s The 
Supreme Command, to be published soon in this series. The following generally 
available works have been incidentally useful: D. D. Eisenhower, Crusade in Europe 
(Garden City, 1948); H.C. Butcher, My Three Years with Eisenhower (New York, 
1946); R. E. Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins: An Intimate History (New York, 
1948); Winston Churchill, The Grand Alliance, The Hinge of Fate, and Closing 
the Ring (Boston, 1950-51); H. L. Stimson and McGeorge Bundy, On Active Serv- 
ice in Peace and War (New York, 1947); Fleet Admiral W. D. Leahy, I Was There 
(New York, 1950); W. F. Craven and J. L. Cate (eds.), Europe: Torch to Point- 
blank, Vol. II in The Army Air Forces in World War II (Chicago, 1950); T. H. 
White (ed.), The Stilwell Papers (New York, 1948); L. H. Brereton (Lt. Gen., 
USA), The Brereton Diaries (New York, 1946); Maj. Gen. Sir Frederick Morgan, 
Overture to Overlord (Garden City, 1950); Otto Nelson, National Security and the 
General Staff (Washington, 1946); General Omar Bradley, A Soldier’s Story (New 
York, 1951); Chester Wilmot, Struggle for Europe (New York, 1952); and the war- 
time reports of the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Commanding General of the Army 
Air Forces, and the Supreme Commander, Allied Expeditionary Force (SHAEF). 


2 The administrative rdle of the Allied theater has been omitted owing to con- 
siderations of space. The author hopes to treat this subject in a subsequent article. 
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extension of the national military organization into overseas 
areas, closely controlled by the national military authorities at 
home. In the coalition structure it served primarily to provide 
and organize the forces and other means essential for codrdi- 
nated Allied operations in its geographical area. The rdle of the 
Allied theater centered in its headquarters and above all in its 
“supreme” commander. Its proper function was command, in 
the special and limited form—wanity of command—which this 
traditional military function assumed when transplanted to the 
soil of a coalition.* 


Command and Unity of Command 


The essence of command is concentration of responsibility 
and commensurate authority in one individual. The United 
States Army Staff Officers’ Field Manual in 1940 defined “‘ com- 
mand responsibility ” as follows: ‘‘ The commander alone is re- 
sponsible to his superior for all that his unit does or fails to do. 
He cannot shift this responsibility to his staff or to subordinate 
commanders.” Ideally, therefore, a superior commander, like a 
feudal lord, can command only his immediate vassals, the com- 
manders on the next lowest level of authority. The jurisdiction 
of each of these commanders is indivisible. Disciplinary action 
by a superior authority theoretically can be exercised only upon 
the commander immediately subordinate, who in turn is re- 
sponsible for the transgressions of is subordinates. When a 
superior commander short-circuits the chain of command to 
discipline a subordinate lower than the next echelon below him, 
the action is clearly recognized as extraordinary, disruptive of 
normal command relationships, and reflecting upon the inter- 
mediate commander scarcely less than upon his culpable sub- 
ordinate. Authority flows downward from a single source 
through constantly multiplying channels; responsibility reaches 
upward from a subordinate commander through but a single 
channel. The chain of command never by-passes a commander. 


e 


3 The problem of inter-service or “joint” unity of command was distinct from 
that of Allied or ‘‘ combined ” unity of command; it is not treated here. It should 
also be noted that the problem of central unity of command, i.e., at the Washington 
level, in both joint and combined matters, is not considered in this study. The 
committee system of top-level military control prevailed throughout the war, despite 


many pressures to unify the system of command at the center. 
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The phrase “ unity of command ” is thus, strictly speaking, 
tautological. In practice, however, it implies special arrange- 
ments to bring together under a single commander elements 
ordinarily controlled by separate sources of authority each 
‘* sovereign ” within its own sphere—that is, forces belonging to 
more than one of the major armed services, or forces belonging 
to more than one sovereign state. Unity of command ob- 
viously grew out of the tradition of command, but in their ac- 
tual functioning the two have not often been recognizable as 
offspring and parent. Invariably the powers of the joint com- 
mander have been closely hedged about by restrictions designed 
to preserve the direct chain of command from the central au- 
thority of the service or nation to its own commanders in the 
field. General Eisenhower once noted: 


Alliances in the past have often done no more than name the 
common foe, and “‘ unity of command ” has been a pious aspira- 
tion thinly disguising the national jealousies, ambitions and re- 
criminations of high-ranking officers, unwilling to subordinate 
themselves or their forces to a commander of a different nation- 
ality or different service.* 


From long and bitter experience in coalition warfare, a formal 
distinction has emerged between command and unity of com- 
mand, recognizing the limited authority implied by the latter 
term. ‘‘ Every commander in the field ”, writes General Eisen- 
hower,” “‘ possesses direct disciplinary power over all subordi- 
nates of his own nationality and of his own service. .. . But such 
authority and power cannot be given by any country to an in- 
dividual of another nation.” 


The ABDA Directive ® 


Informal understandings reached between military repre- 
sentatives of the United States and Britain in March 1941, look- 


4 Commander-in-Chief’s Dispatch, North African Campaign, p. 1. In files of 
Office of Military History, Dept. of the Army. 


5 Crusade in Europe, pp. 29-30. 


6 This section is based largely on the minutes and papers of the Arcadia Confer- 
ence (Washington, December 1941-January 1942), filed in Office, Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-3, Dept. of the Army. The letters “‘ ABDA” stood for American, British, 
Dutch and Australian. 
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ing to eventual American intervention in the war, anticipated 
that the military forces of the two nations would probably op- 
erate jointly in some areas, and laid down the principle, though 
not the blueprint, of unified command to govern such opera- 
tions. The agreement reflected a strong feeling that joint oper- 
ations should be the exception, not the rule; it was expected 
that normally the forces of each nation would operate in areas 
for which it assumed strategic responsibility.‘ 

The first real charter of unified command was drawn up in 
the gloomy atmosphere of the Anglo-American military con- 
ference which met in Washington immediately after Pearl 
Harbor. The conference had the task, among others, of or- 
ganizing the command of Allied forces opposing the Japanese 
advance into the Netherlands East Indies and Malaya. General 
George C. Marshall, U. S. Army Chief of Staff, proposed that 
Allied forces in this theater, and in any other where they might 
henceforth operate jointly, should be organized under a single 
commander. He declared: 


I feel very strongly that the most important consideration is the 
question of unity of command. ... With differences between 
groups and between services .. . there must be one man in com- 
mand of the entire theatre—air, ground and ships—. . . but 
Operating under a controlled directive from here. We had to 
come to this in the First World War, but it was not until... 
much valuable time, blood and treasure had been needlessly sacri- 


ficed. 


For the post of Supreme Allied Commander of the new theater 
(ABDACOM) he nominated General Sir Archibald Wavell, the 
British Commander-in-Chief in India. 

Marshall’s draft directive for the new commander, which he 
submitted for the consideration of the other chiefs, was indeed 
“controlled ”. It was a grim table of commandments, bristling 
with the phrase “‘ you may not”. Its provisions forbade the 
commander to relieve any subordinate officer; to alter the 
‘““ major tactical organization ” of national forces or to disperse 
them among multinational task forces; to take over “for gen- 


7 U.S.-British Staff Conversations, Report (Short Title ABC-1) 27 March 41. In 
Pearl Harbor Attack, Hearings before the Joint Congressional Committee, 79th 
Cong. (Washington, 1946), Pt. 15, pp. 1493-94. 
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eral use”’ supplies, munitions, or other resources without the 
consent of the owning government; to interfere in the adminis- 
tration or disciplinary measures of a national commander over 
his own forces; to interfere with direct communication between 
a commander and his home government; to prevent a com- 
mander from obeying his own government in detaching troops 
or matériel to another theater; or to assume direct command of 
any part of the forces assigned to him. He could not transfer 
land forces from their own national territory without permis- 
sion from their government; his only mobile forces, in fact, 
were naval elements and bombardment aviation, and each gov- 
ernment could employ its tactical aircraft at its own discretion. 
All his major commanders were to be named by their own gov- 
ernments. 

These restrictions would have reduced the supreme com- 
mander to the rdle of a coérdinator with little more real au- 
thority than a chairman without a vote. What did Marshall, 
certainly no believer in figurehead command, really have in 
mind? It was fairly clear, of course, that the ramshackle front 
in the Far East, with the possible exception of Singapore, was 
probably already doomed. Churchill was unenthusiastic over 
Marshall’s proposal. Allied forces were scattered over a vast 
area; ““certain strategic points had to be held, and the com- 
mander in each locality was quite clear as to what he should do.” 
General Wavell, he foresaw, “‘ would have to bear a load of de- 
feat in a scene of confusion.” ® 

Marshall’s stated purpose was simply “‘ to start something ”. 
Once unity of command had been adopted as a working system, 
more cohesive arrangements might be hammered out in time as 
experience accumulated and mutual trust grew. But the im- 
mediate problem, as he told his British and American colleagues, 
was to determine “‘ whether a directive could be drawn which 
would leave the Supreme Commander with enough power to 
improve the situation, and still not give him power to destroy 
national interests or to exploit one theatre without due consid- 
eration to another.” In the existing dangerous situation in the 


8 According to Churchill, the U. §. Navy also opposed Marshall’s proposal. The 
Grand Alliance, pp. 674-77. 
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Far East, no charter would be worth the parchment it was writ- 
ten upon if any of the governments concerned feared that to 
support the commander’s decisions, in any given situation, 
would mean disaster. As Admiral Stark remarked, ‘‘ better to 
have the restrictions first and then remove them, than to fail 
in establishing the principle.” 

The directive finally sent to General Wavell actually omitted 
several of the explicit prohibitions of the original, and all its 
invidious ‘‘ you may not’s”. ‘The governments were explicitly 
pledged neither to reduce the forces assigned to the theater, nor 
to withhold promised reinforcements, except upon “ timely ” 
notification. Specific provision was made for unified naval and 
air commands, and for a deputy supreme commander, these ap- 
pointments to be made jointly by the governments. While the 
supreme commander was to have no jurisdiction over internal 
administration of national forces, he was nevertheless author- 
ized “ to direct and coordinate the creation and development of 
administrative facilities and the broad allocation of war ma- 
terials,” 

The Allied commander’s jurisdiction, nonetheless, remained 
narrowly circumscribed. The prohibitions against transferring 
land forces out of their own national territory, against inter- 
fering in normal administrative processes or with communica- 
tion between national commanders and their governments, 
against altering the basic tactical organization of national forces 
or fragmenting these forces, and against exercising command 
directly, across the normal channels of authority passing 
through national commanders—all these were explicitly enunci- 
ated. ‘In general,” read the directive, “ your instructions and 
orders will be limited to those necessary for effective coordina- 
tion of forces in the execution of your mission.” 

One restriction had been spelled out at length, and it was per- 
haps more fundamental than all the others. 


If any of your immediate subordinates, after making due repre- 
sentation to you, still considers that obedience to your orders 
would jeopardize the national interests of his country to an ex- 
tent unjustified by the general situation in the ABDA area, he has 
the right, subject to your being immediately notified of such in- 
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tention, to appeal direct to his own government before carrying 
out the orders. Such appeals will be made by the most expedi- 
tious method, and a copy of the appeal will be communicated 
simultaneously to you. 


This right of appeal was the symbol and the crux of the prob- 
lem of command in a coalition. It was to haunt all later efforts 
to make the system work. 

This was a first attempt, made at a time when, as Eisenhower 
later observed, “we had not yet come to appreciate fully the 
nature of an allied command.” Most of the laborious spelling- 
out of rights of appeal and scope of authority was later omitted 
in directives to Allied theater commanders, as it became clear 
the restrictions were implicit in the sovereignty of the contract- 
ing powers. 

ABDACOM was short-lived. By the end of February the 
Allied front had collapsed, and the command was dissolved. 
Meanwhile China had been declared an Allied theater, with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek as its commander. It was long, 
however, before American mobilization and deployment, slowly 
gathering momentum and busy for many months with the tasks 
of garrisoning outposts and long lines of communication, had 
poured a sufficient volume of forces into the areas where coali- 
tion operations were feasible to permit the new command sys- 
tem to function. National forces operated in national theaters 
—British and Empire forces in Libya, Australia, Egypt, the In- 
dian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal, the Americans mainly along 
the vast curved perimeter from the Aleutians through Midway 
to Australia. On both major fronts the enemy was checked, 
Rommel before El Alamein, the Japanese in the Coral Sea and 
at Midway. Not until late in the summer were limited opera- 
tions undertaken by American and Australian forces in New 
Guinea to counter the enemy thrust toward Port Moresby, 
while predominantly American forces early in August secured 
precarious landings a little to the east in the southern Solomons. 
In November combined Anglo-American forces landed on the 
shores of French North Africa and pushed into Tunisia in an 
offensive codrdinated with that of the British Eighth Army 
launched at El Alamein. At Casablanca early in the new year 
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the political and military leaders of the coalition mapped a pro- 
gram of coalition strategy for the coming year. This strategy 
envisaged a major joint effort in the European-Mediterranean 
area, with subsidiary ventures in Burma, China and New 
Guinea. In these theaters the problems of regional coalition 
organization were to be worked out.® 


Regionalism and the “ Sphere of Interest ” Principle 


The ABDA directive contained a curious duality. Wavell 
was given command. both of a certain area and of certain forces, 
that is, the ““ ABDA area” and “all armed forces” of the 
ABDA governments within that area. These two jurisdictions, 
however, were not coterminous. The ABDA area did not in- 
clude India or Australia, bases through which would have to be 
funneled whatever troops and material reached the new com- 
mand; in Australia Wavell was to command only troops which 
had been “allotted by the respective governments for service in 
or support of ” the ABDA area. 

This arrangement was full of potential jurisdictional conflict. 
How could the Allied commander draw upon the resources, 
other than troops definitely assigned to him, in base areas out- 
side his control? India served the British Middle East theater 
as well as ABDACOM, while the American supply organization 
in Australia, even before the new Allied command had been set 
up, had been given the primary mission of supporting Mac- 
Arthur’s forces in the Philippines. The latter were now nomi- 
nally a part of ABDACOM but in fact isolated from it, and 
General MacArthur, under “special” arrangements, received 
his orders direct from Washington. During January and 
February 1942 the harassed American commander in Australia 
was under pressure from Washington and the beleaguered com- 
mander in the Philippines to rush supply shipments northward, 
while Wavell’s headquarters in Java clamored for similar sup- 
port. Even within the ABDA area national regional jurisdic- 
tions hamstrung the Allied commander, who was forbidden to 
transfer ground troops from one national territory to another. 


9 During the later course of the war, Allied theaters were organized in Europe, 
North Africa, the Mediterranean, the Middle East, Southeast Asia, and the Central, 
South and Southwest Pacific areas. 
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Later in the spring, after ABDACOM’s collapse, Allied 
leaders agreed on a division of all the war areas into geographi- 
cal spheres of primary strategic responsibility for each of the 
two dominant partners. In the Pacific, as the arrangement was 
worked out, the military interests of the United States were 
conceded to be paramount; supreme commanders there were 
American and reported to the American Joint Chiefs as the ex- 
ecutive agency for the Combined Chiefs. The British Chiefs 
of Staff acted in a similar capacity with respect to the Middle 
East, India and Burma and the waters and islands to the south 
and southeast, and for a time the Eastern Mediterranean. Al- 
lied commanders in these areas were British. Strategy was de- 
termined in general terms for all these areas by the Combined 
Chiefs; the national committees each supervised detailed plan- 
ning and the conduct of operations in its own sphere. China, 
a special case, fell within the American sphere, though strategic 
coérdination by the Joint Chiefs of operations by Chinese 
armies became largely a myth. In the European-Mediterranean 
area, both Allies had an equal interest. Here the Combined 
Chiefs kept their hands on the pulse of operations, and an ef- 
fort was made to share top command posts between the two 
Allies.*° 

These regional arrangements inevitably raised jurisdictional 
problems in the “ border ” areas between national spheres. In 
Southeast Asia, for example, the boundary between American 
and British spheres ran roughly along the eastern frontier of 
Burma. In China, which thus fell within the American sphere, 
Lieutenant General Joseph Stilwell had the title of Chief of 
Staff to the Chinese Generalissimo—one of the “five hats” 
which this busy officer wore. Outside China, Stilwell was also 
field commander of the Chinese troops which he trained in 
India; in this capacity, though operating in the British sphere, 
he was independent of British authority. As American theater 
commander, Stilwell had jurisdiction over all American forces in 


10 Sherwood, Roosevelt and Hopkins, p. 510; Churchill, Hinge of Fate, pp. 197-98. 
The President’s original proposal placed the whole Mediterranean in the British 
sphere, the North African invasion then having been shelved. He was also consid- 
ering a single supreme command for the Pacific, with local operating commands going 
to the country principally concerned. 
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China, Burma and India; in Burma, from late 1943 on, he was 
deputy to the Allied Supreme Commander, Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten.!4_ American forces in India, a base area for both 
British and Americans as well as for the movement of supplies 
to the Chinese, had a “‘ tenant ” relationship to the local author- 
ities similar to that in the United Kingdom and in Australia. 
The Persian Corridor, where an American “‘ service command ” 
was created late in 1942 to handle the northward movement of 
Russian supplies, was in effect an enclave within the British 
Middle East sphere, with an intricate delimitation of jurisdic- 
tions—British, American, Iranian and Russian, political, eco- 
nomic and military, command and administrative. 

The European-Mediterranean area, being a dual-interest 
sphere, naturally presented particularly difficult “ border ” 
problems. British interest historically centered in the Mediter- 
ranean. Into the center of this region, in the spring of 1943, 
Allied forces converged from east and west, meeting in Tunisia. 
Coérdination of these operations, involving mixed Anglo- 
American-French forces in the west and mostly British forces in 
the east, was assigned in February 1943 to General Eisenhower, 
who in turn named the British General Sir Harold Alexander to 
command the ground forces in the field. But the American 
theater which was established at about the same time for Ameri- 
can Army forces in Tunisia and the area to the west extended 
only to the eastern boundary of Tunisia. British forces to the 
east were territorially within the British Middle East theater. 
Eisenhower had no jurisdiction in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
beyond Tunisia, Sicily and Italy, and in the west, as Supreme 
Allied Commander, he controlled only the forces assigned for 
specific operations. As American theater commander, Eisen- 
hower was of course in charge of all rear-area activities serving 
American forces; but he had no similar jurisdiction over British 
administrative activities in the same area. 

Eisenhower’s Allied Force Headquarters was thus, not the 
** capital ” of a territorial theater, but a control center for oper- 
ations in a vaguely defined zone straddling the boundary be- 


11 His “fifth hat” was the position of regional administrator for Chinese Lend- 
Lease. 
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tween national spheres of responsibility. His original directive 
made no mention of territorial boundaries. At the end of 1943, 
however, a unified Allied theater was created under British di- 
rection, embracing the whole Mediterranean region except the 
Libyan, Egyptian and eastern shores.’* 

These regional arrangements were products of the spreading 
and converging of military operations. The same process, 
before the end of 1943, was shaping up a similar “ border ” prob- 
lem between the Mediterranean and the Northwestern Euro- 
pean areas. The logic of a strategy of three-pronged Conti- 
nental invasion—the campaign already under way in Italy and 
the planned simultaneous landings on the Channel coast and in 
Southern France—called for a single supreme command for the 
whole area. In the air war against Germany this goal was al- 
ready in view, with the creation in January 1944 of a single 
American air theater in the whole European-Mediterranean 
area. These forces, moreover, were now coordinated along with 
the RAF Bomber Command, their British counterpart, by the 
Combined Chiefs themselves in the Combined Bomber Offen- 
sive against the European Axis. But this was codrdination, not 
command. The process stopped short of the creation of a single 
Allied air theater. Similarly, no unified control of ground op- 
erations was achieved in the two major areas, and the two- 
pronged invasion of France in the summer of 1944 was a co- 
ordinated, not a unified, operation. 

The organization of coalition operations thus developed along 
parallel lines through the principle of unified command and the 
system of spheres of national responsibility..* The trend was 
toward consolidation and integration, as the convergence of mil- 
itary operations on the homelands of the Axis Powers tended to 
intensify the scale of military effort within steadily contracting 
areas. But the association of unified command with regionalism 
was always uncomfortable. Despite its dependence upon re- 
gional organization, Allied unified command was always pri- 


12. Command organization in the Mediterranean is treated in History of Allied 
Force Headquarters and Headquarters NATOUSA, on file in Office of Military 
History. 


13 In the Pacific the important divisions of responsibility were inter-service and 
mainly American, rather than inter-Allied. 
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marily concerned with control of forces rather than territory, 
and it shunned as far as possible the administrative jurisdiction 
which was inseparable from territorial control. This remained 
the province of the national theater organizations. In Eisen- 
hower’s directive from the Combined Chiefs naming him to 
lead the European invasion, no territorial boundaries were laid 
down; he was designated “Supreme Allied Commander of the 
forces placed under your orders for operations for liberation of 
Europe from the Germans.” 


The Allied Commander and the High Command 


The system of national spheres of responsibility was a ration- 
alization of one of the most fundamental anomalies in the coali- 
tion system, the existence of two channels of responsibility 
reaching upward from the Allied theater commander. In 
theory an Allied commander was responsible to the coalition’s 
duumvirate, the President and the Prime Minister, for whom 
the professional military heads, sitting together as the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff, acted as a central executive committee. But as 
ranking military representative of his own nation in the area, 
the Allied commander was in fact responsible through his own 
national chiefs of staff to the political-military head in his own 
country—the President as Commander-in-Chief, or the Prime 
Minister as Minister of Defense. So, also, was the commander 
of national forces immediately subordinate to an Allied com- 
mander of another nationality—thus creating a third channel 
by-passing the Allied commander altogether. The pattern be- 
came almost unbelievably complex in the Southeast Asia Com- 
mand and the Allied China theater. American forces in both 
theaters were under a single commander, who thus divided his 
allegiance among two Allied superior commanders and his own 
superiors at home, while at the same time the channel from one 
Allied commander, the Chinese Generalissimo, to the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff was sheer fiction since the former was the head 
of a sovereign state. Allied commanders were thus subject to 
the historic malady of coalitions, a split-command personality 
aggravated by frustration arising from the limitations upon 
their authority to control their subordinates. 

Beyond these problems inherent in the organization of the 
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coalition, there was a profound divergence of opinion and cus- 
tom between Britain and the United States with respect to the 
role of a field commander. American tradition favored a broad 
delegation of responsibility and authority to a commander, on 
the principle that he should be assigned a job, given the means 
to do it, and held responsible for its fulfillment without scru- 
tiny of the measures employed. There was a natural tendency 
to adopt the same outlook in considering what powers should 
be assigned to an Allied commander, particularly if the latter 
were an American officer. General Marshall assured Eisen- 
hower, soon after his appointment to command North African 
operations, that “‘it is the desire of the War Department that 
you as Commander-in-Chief of the Allied Forces should have 
the maximum feasible degree of authority and responsibility, 
and that you should operate at all times under as broad a direc- 
tive as possible.” 

The British High Command, by contrast, kept a vigilant 
check on its commanders, with little regard to channels of 
command. ‘Theater commanders-in-chief and sometimes even 
their subordinates were required to make daily reports direct to 
London. | 


It is not sufficient [Churchill argued] to give a general a directive 
to beat the enemy and wait to see what happens. The matter is 
much more complicated. The general may well be below the 
level of his task, and has often been found so. A definite meas- 
ure of guidance and control is required from the staffs and from 
the high government authorities.!* 


€ 


This illustrated what Eisenhower once referred to as “ the in- 
evitable trend of the British mind toward ‘committee’ rather 
than ‘single’ command.” He and other American officers ob- 
jected sharply to the “ British tendency toward reaching down 
into a theatre and attempting to compel an organization along 
the lines to which they are accustomed,” to invest with inde- 
pendent powers the commanders-in-chief subordinate to an 
Allied ‘‘ supreme ” commander, making the latter in effect the 
chairman of a board of directors who, under instructions from 


14 Quoted from a “ Minute to the Chiefs of Staff ”, 24 Oct. 43, in Pogue, The 
Supreme Command. 
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home, could overrule him on any point. ‘ It seems impossible ”’, 
Eisenhower commented privately, ‘‘ for the British to grasp the 
utter simplicity of the system that we employ ”—that is, the 
“task force”’ principle of undivided authority and responsibil- 
ity.” 

These two opposing points of view clashed late in 1943 over 
the question of the appointment of a supreme commander for 
Allied forces in the invasion of Europe. The logical, and, it 
was generally assumed, inevitable, choice for this position was 
General Marshall, whom the Prime Minister himself, at the 
Quebec Conference in August 1943, suggested to the President. 
But Marshall had become well-nigh indispensable in the central 
direction of the war; some elements of American public opin- 
ion, moreover, now raised the cry that he was being removed 
from the Washington scene in order to make way for a “ politi- 
cal” general (perhaps Somervell), and because his influence 
there had become objectionable to the British. Partly in answer 
to this clamor, partly as a means of retaining Marshall’s tested 
counsel on the High Command, consideration was given to 
combining the European and Mediterranean areas into a single 
theater and placing all Allied operations against Germany under 
Marshall’s command, while allowing him at the same time to 
retain his seat on the Combined Chiefs of Staff. Another pro- 
posal was to make Marshall field commander of all Anglo- 
American forces. 

The implications of these proposals were revolutionary. The 
existing system rested upon two cardinal principles: separation 
of local field command from central coérdination and direction, 
and parity among theater commanders in their relation to the 
High Command. It is doubtful whether this theory could have 
stood up if a commander of Marshall’s enormous prestige were 
in charge of a “‘ super theater ” which absorbed the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of the coalition’s resources, while also retaining a di- 
recting voice in the High Command. The plan to put him at 
the head of all Allied forces in the field would have given him 
an equal preéminence. The system of committee control, under 
which strategic decisions represented compromises between na- 


15 Letter to Gen. Marshall, 8 Feb. 43. Filed in OPD Hist. Unit, Office of Military 
History. 
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tional and service views, or in case of deadlock were referred to 
the top political leaders, must have yielded to an uneasy min- 
gling of the committee principle with a heavily centralized field 
command weighted in the interests of one strategic area. 

The British successfully resisted the American proposal to 
place Marshall in command of all operations against Germany. 
It was not the man they objected to, however, and in a certain 
sense it was not primarily a man, but rather a new principle of 
coalition organization, that the American chiefs were putting 
forward. Leahy, King and Arnold had agreed, in fact, that 
they would be willing to support Field Marshall Sir John Dill 
instead of Marshall if they could thereby induce the British to 
accept an integrated European-Mediterranean command—not 
merely for the land invasion, but for the strategic air offensive 
as well. But the British were unwilling to give up their free- 
dom of action in the Eastern Mediterranean. They were also 
wary of tying their heavy bombers to the needs and the dis- 
cretion of a supreme comander who might be inclined to use 
them solely for close support of the land forces in the invasion 
of the Continent. In other ways, too, the British showed their 
aversion to a powerful and autonomous field command. When 
the Supreme Commander’s directive was being drawn up, the 
British chiefs objected to assigning him a mission extending be- 
yond the securing of a lodgment on the Continent, holding that 
the command arrangements for the great campaigns to follow 
constituted a separate problem to be taken up later. The Brit- 
ish also proposed to spell out in the directive detailed specifica- 
tions of the mission and duties of subordinate commanders, thus 
depriving the Supreme Commander of discretion in this matter. 
On these two points, however, the British eventually yielded. 
But the whole “ super theater ” project died, and the President 
named Eisenhower to the European command. 

The American High Command, in the spring of 1942, had 
hoped for a more concentrated war culminating in an early, 
mass invasion of Northwestern Europe, and pressed for such a 
strategy more and more strongly at each successive Allied 
conference. With operations concentrated largely in the theater 
where the main decision would finally have to be won, and re- 
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stricted elsewhere to holding operations, the problem of strate- 
gic planning as well as the direction of military operations 
would have fallen upon the commander of the predominant 
theater. But the strategy of concentrating all but a bare mini- 
mum of effort upon reéntering the Continent in the northwest, 
ostensibly agreed upon in April 1942, had begun to collapse 
even before the assembly of forces in the British Isles had gotten 
well under way. By autumn it seemed to have been indefinitely 
postponed. | 

Until early 1944 the High Command had to direct a war 
delicately balanced between several points of impact. This de- 
manded not only frequent adjustment of the over-all strategy 
but also close codrdination of strategic plans and developing 
operations within each theater. The Combined Chiefs of Staff | 
dealt not alone in broad strategic concepts, but with the details 
of material, troop and shipping requirements and the schedul- 
ing of build-up programs. Every plan of campaign developed 
by a theater commander had to be reviewed in the light of its 
impact on the whole military situation, and it was usually the 
High Command which made the decision as to which operations 
within a theater should receive the needed allotment of precious 
resources. This was true, for example, of the decision at Casa- 
blanca to attack Sicily. Through their numerous working com- 
mittees, moreover, and their access to the technical staffs of the 
American and British military departments, the Combined 
Chiefs were in a position to scrutinize intelligently and critically 
theater commanders’ estimates of their own needs. At the 
Washington (Trident) Conference of May 1943 General 
Somervell, head of the American Army Service Forces, cited the 
findings of his own logistical experts in challenging before the 
Combined Chiefs the requirements in transport and material 
which the British commander in India had asserted to be neces- 
sary for a major Allied offensive in Burma. 

The theater commander, in fact, could scarcely be expected 
to have a real perspective of the whole war or of his own 
theater’s place in it; he was inevitably disqualified, therefore, 
from being sole judge of his own needs. As Sherwood has aptly 
commented, 
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there was no theatre commander in the war who did not feel that 
he was the most neglected, most abused and most basely cheated 
of them all, and that if it hadn’t been for Certain Sinister Influ- 
ences in High Places Ais theatre would have been recognized as 
the decisive battleground and he would have been given top 
priority in the allocation of men and matériel.16 


The rdle of the High Command might well be defined as that 
of distributing available means, human and material, to the best 
advantage in meeting the needs of a global war—or, as General 
Somervell once succinctly put it, the “‘ division of a deficiency ”. 

The definite decision late in 1943 to invade Northwestern Eu- 
rope, followed by the convergence of Allied armies in growing 
strength upon the enemy citadels in Europe and the Pacific, 
created something like the concentrated war that Stimson, Mar- 
shall and Eisenhower had had in mind two years earlier, though 
divided between two major sectors rather than focused upon 
one. This process, together with the firm possession of the stra- 
tegic initiative enjoyed by the Allies, freed the High Command 
of a great part of its detailed directive responsibilities. Much of 
this burden was now shifted outward to the great overseas thea- 
ters. But the failure of the American schemes to unify the 
ground and air operations against Germany under a single com- 
mand or to create an all-embracing Allied field command en- 
sured the preservation of the existing structure of coalition 
organization. 

This period also saw an extension of the rdle of the High 
Command in another direction—the direct control of strategic 
bombing operations from a central command post. The com- 
bined bomber offensive against Europe from early 1944 on was 
directed by the Combined Chiefs, with certain reservations de- 
signed to ensure the availability of heavy bombers to the Su- 
preme Commander during the period of the Continental inva- 
sion. Similarly, strategic bombing operations in the Pacific were 
placed under the command of General H. H. Arnold in Wash- 
ington as the executive for the U. S. Joint Chiefs, themselves the 
executive agency for the Allied High Command. These inno- 
vations decisively limited the jurisdiction of Allied overseas 


16 See note 15 above. 
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commanders in a vital sphere of military power, and underlined 
their subordination to the High Command. By the end of war, 
the American Joint Chiefs had in effect assumed operational 
control of the impending attack on Japan, with control in the 
field divided between General MacArthur and Admiral Nimitz. 


Control of National Forces 


For any military commander the final and decisive measure of 
his authority is control over troops. The limitations upon an 
Allied commander’s autonomy were nowhere more evident than 
in the formal restrictions upon his freedom to control the na- 
tional forces under his command. 

Complete unity of command—over “ air, ground and ships ” 
—was not achieved in any theater. In the Mediterranean, for 
example, although a unified air theater was organized early in 
1943 embracing all Allied air forces in that region, its com- 
mander, Air Marshal Sir Arthur W. Tedder, was subordinate to 
General Eisenhower, the Supreme Allied Commander, only for 
operations in Northwest Africa. Otherwise he reported directly 
to the British Air Ministry. In the naval sphere, Admiral Sir 
Andrew Browne Cunningham commanded Allied naval forces 
in the Western Mediterranean but not those in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, and except for operations in support of amphibi- 
ous landings he was subject, not to General Eisenhower, but to 
the British Chiefs of Staff. These arrangements, and similar 
ones in other theaters, placed under the Allied theater com- 
mander, not all forces within the defined region of the theater, 
but only such specific forces as the High Command considered 
necessary, by a more or less narrow interpretation of the need, 
for the accomplishing of his mission. Even in his capacity of 
national theater commander, an Allied commander seldom con- 
trolled all air and naval forces of his own country within his 
area, since the regional extension of air and naval operations 
never conformed to the geographical boundaries of a theater de- 
fined largely in terms of ground operations. 

An Allied commander’s control over the forces in the theater 
was determined in part by the extent to which the basic organ- 
ization of these forces cut across national lines. Eisenhower be- 
lieved in extending the “task force” principle, by which all 
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forces needed to perform a given mission were placed under a 
single commander, downward into the organization of forces for 
subordinate missions. 


When the two governments accept the principle of unified com- 
mand—which means a Task Force Commander—in a particular 
theatre, I not only believe that they must leave him a consider- 
able freedom in organizing his own forces as he sees fit, but that 
when it becomes necessary to organize subordinate task forces, he 
should be free to do it under the principle of unified command if 
he so chooses. 


This principle, as already noted, conflicted with what the Amer- 
icans called the ““ committee” system of the British. As far as 
theater organization was concerned, this seemed usually to mean 
placing all forces of each arm—“air, ground and ships ”—un- 
der a single Allied ‘ commander-in-chief ” responsible directly 
to the Allied theater commander. In itself, of course, such a 
grouping implied no limitation of the theater commander’s au- 
thority; it was the tendency of these commanders-in-chief to 
interpose purely service points of view against efficient organiza- 
tion and operation along task force lines to which Eisenhower 
objected, particularly when their points of view received support 
from their national military superiors at home. 

The difference in the American and British attitudes in this 
connection was also related, however, to the rdle that the Allied 
commander was expected to play in military operations. There 
was a strong feeling among many American military men that a 
field commander, no matter how exalted, should personally di- 
rect the battle. The British, by contrast, appeared to envisage 
for the Supreme Commander in the European invasion the more 
aloof réle of coérdinator, with a small headquarters concerned 
primarily with political matters and liaison. When Eisenhower 
named Field Marshal Bernard L. Montgomery to command all 
ground forces in the Normandy invasion, British opinion ap- 
peared to see in this a kind of abdication of the real direction of 
the invasion to the British commander. But the arrangement 
was not intended to be permanent. Eisenhower’s plan was to 
form an American army group under General Omar Bradley as 
soon as sufficient American troops could be thrown across the 
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Channel; Bradley’s status would then be equal to that of Mont- 
gomery. Eisenhower expected, moreover, to establish his own 
command post in France as soon as possible. As it happened, 
this could not be done until about two months after the first 
landings, despite impatient admonitions from the U. S. War De- 
partment. Eisenhower himself, grappling with complex prob- 
lems of codrdination during this tense period, found the pressure 
from home a little annoying; as he put it (according to his 
Boswell), if he had to control ground operations directly, in- 
stead of through army group commanders, “ then they will have 
to get someone to be Allied Commander.” 

General Bradley, in due course, took command of the bulk of 
American forces in France—Twelfth Army Group—although 
Montgomery’s Twenty-first Army Group included the Ameri- 
can Ninth Army and other American elements. But Montgom- 
ery himself and a vociferous body of British opinion continued 
to believe that there should be a single ground force commander. 
This insistence irritated the Allied Commander. On so vast a 
front (following the break-through of July-August), a single 
field commander could not possibly have kept in close daily 
touch with the battle, nor could he have exercised the coérdinat- 
ing function of the Supreme Commander of assigning major 
objectives, directing the flow of supplies and reinforcements as 
needed, and, in emergencies, concentrating massed air power in 
particular sectors or shifting major units from one command to 
another. ‘“* The only effect of such a scheme ”’, Eisenhower has 
commented, ‘‘ would have been to place Montgomery in a posi- 
tion to draw at will, in support of his own ideas, upon the 
strength of the entire command.” ** 

Behind these differences over the measure of direct control of 
operations to be exercised by the Supreme Commander was, of 
course, the central issue of control over national forces by a su- 
perior commander of another nationality. The British theory 
of command organization, as applied in the initial organization 
of the invasion forces in Europe, had the effect of placing a 
buffer of British officers, as Allied commanders-in-chief, be- 
tween the Supreme Commander and the British forces. In thea- 


17 Crusade in Europe, pp. 284-85; Butcher, My Three Years with Eisenhower, pp. 
718-19. 
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ters where British officers held the top command the Americans 
similarly sought the intermediate positions of authority. Amer- 
ican theater commanders doubled in brass as deputies to British 
Allied commanders in the Mediterranean and in Southeast Asia. 
In North Africa, moreover, Eisenhower had an American dep- 
uty (Major General Clark) for the three months following the 
initial landings. 

Whatever his position, a national commander in a theater was 
expected by his superiors at home to be a watchdog for national 
interests. His most formidable instrument for doing so was the 
right of appeal. The instructions, for example, from the British 
Chiefs of Staff to Lieutenant General K. A. N. Anderson, com- 
manding the British First Army in the North African invasion, 
authorized him to appeal to the British War Office any order 
which appeared “to imperil any British troops in the Allied 
force.” Eisenhower’s vigorous protest brought about a reword- 
ing of these directions, guarding against the loss of military op- 
portunities resulting from such an appeal and ensuring prior 
notification to the Allied commander in case of appeal. But the 
principle remained.*® 

One of the rare instances of the kind of situation at which 
the right of appeal was aimed occurred in Burma in 1944, when 
a British officer, Major General W. D. Lentaigne, commanding 
some Indian troops under General Stilwell’s operational control, 
refused Stilwell’s orders to advance. The latter demanded Len- 
taigne’s dismissal, and the matter went before the Allied Com- 
mander, Admiral Mountbatten. An investigation ordered by 
Mountbatten revealed, according to its report, that Lentaigne’s 
force ‘“‘ had in fact been ordered to undertake tasks for which it 
was no longer fit.” Mountbatten was driven to attempt a rec- 
onciliation between the two officers. The significant point is 
that no disciplinary action and no clear settlement resulted. 
Stilwell was unable to exercise the control inherent in command, 
Mountbatten was equally unable to dictate to either his imme- 
diate subordinate or his subordinate’s subordinate, because the 


18 Hist, of AFHQ, I, 9-10; Butcher, op. cit., pp. 137-38. There seems some 
doubt, according to certain former members of the British Chiefs of Staff inter- 
viewed since the war by Dr. Pogue, whether British commanders were formally 
given this right in the European theater in 1944 and 1945. | 
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situation was laden with overtones of national interest and na- 
tional prestige. 

The corollary of the right of appeal, as also illustrated by this 
episode, was the Allied theater commander’s lack of effective 
power to relieve or to discipline commanders of another nation- 
ality. This prohibition, explicit in the ABDA directive, seems 
to have prevailed thereafter as a tacit understanding in all the- 
aters. National commanders, moreover, were expected (in the 
words of one directive) to keep their superiors at, home “ fully 
advised of all that concerns your command ” and to “ commu- 
nicate your recommendations fully and freely.” Admiral 
Mountbatten, complaining later of General Stilwell’s direct 
communication to Washington of his differences with his British 
superior, recommended for the future,’® “a system of control 
by which there is only one channel along which recommenda- 
tions and instructions regarding policy and strategy can pass 
... only in this way can divisions of policy and strategy 
within the theatre be avoided.” 

Another manifestation of the impossibility of achieving 
unqualified subordination of national forces to an Allied com- 
mander was the generally prevailing prohibition against disturb- 
ing the organizational integrity of troop formations. Instruc- 
tions to the American theater commander in the Mediterranean 
early in 1942 stressed as an “ underlying idea” the point that 
“ the forces of the United States are a separate and distinct com- 
ponent of the combined forces, the identity of which must be 
preserved.” The principle was supported, too, by practical ob- 
stacles to administrative intermingling of troops organized un- 
der different systems. Allied field commands in the European- 
Mediterranean area were usually large, in order that their 
national components might be separately administered and sup- 
ported by separate supply lines. By a standing agreement pre- 
ceding the Normandy invasion, units smaller than a corps in the 
Anglo-American forces were not to be placed under a com- 
mander of another nationality except in an emergency. In 
Burma and the Pacific, where operations were on a smaller scale, 


19 Report by Earl Mountbatten in 1947, published in 1951 by the British gov- 
ernment, as reported in an Associated Press dispatch in the Washington Evening 
Star, 4 Feb. 51. 
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unity of command sometimes reached farther down into the or- 
ganizational structure. 
Unity and Unity of Command 

“We cannot manage by cooperation,” General Marshall had 
declared at the Arcadia Conference, implying, evidently, that in 
the principle of unified command lay a far greater measure of 
solidarity. Upon codperation and little more, nevertheless, the 
effective functioning of the coalition in the last analysis de- 
pended. If all the limitations upon the effective authority of 
Allied theater commanders had been brought into play, the 
forces of the coalition overseas would have been obliged to oper- 
ate separately and without codrdination. In one war area— 
Burma and China—this was, in fact, essentially what happened. 
Unified command was not even formally achieved in Burma un- 
til the end of 1943, and in the region as a whole it was never 
more than a facade behind which the American, British and 
Kuomintang forces fought their separate wars for the most part 
in widely separated sectors. The absence of a sense of common 
purpose in this theater, apart from that of defeating the com- 
mon enemy, made codrdinated military action by combined 
forces impossible and reduced the alternatives of coérdinated 
strategy almost to zero. | 

Fortunately, this was not the crucial theater. In the Medi- 
terranean and even more in Europe, despite a fundamental con- 
flict over strategy which had to be resolved within the High 
Command, Anglo-American unity was sufficient to serve its 
ends. Yet this was scarcely an achievement of command or- 
ganization. The limitations upon Eisenhower’s authority, as we 
have seen, were essentially the same as those imposed upon other 
Allied commanders. 

Evidently unity of action was not wholly dependent upon 
unity of command. Eisenhower quite obviously recognized this. 
His whole effort was directed, not to gaining a coercive author- 
ity over unwilling subordinates, but to creating a spirit of will- 
ing and enthusiastic codperation. No doubt he was aided by the 
similarity of language and tradition, and the historic ties of 
sympathy, between the English and American peoples. But the 
task, with contrasting systems of staff organization and military 
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administration, and mercurial temperaments like Patton and 
Montgomery to deal with, was difficult enough. 

Overshadowing all other problems, and aggravating them be- 
yond their ordinary dimensions, was that created by national 
jealousy and pride. British and French consciousness of depend- 
ence upon superior American power and resources inevitably 
exacerbated their sensitivity to the slightest implication that this 
inequality was being used by the Americans as a lever for any 
purpose whatsoever. Only tact and understanding could allay 
this feeling; to exercise it wholly was beyond the power of Eis- 
enhower or any other. Nor was national sensitivity confined 
to the British and French; the Americans shared it in full meas- 
ure. As Eisenhower himself admitted once, “‘ I am not British 
and I am not ambidextrous in attitude.” Eisenhower often 
tried to bring narrowly nationalistic views out into the open by 
labeling them as such as soon as they appeared. This dangerous 
method apparently had some success. (“I think the results 
have been good.”) With General Montgomery, Eisenhower at- 
tempted through frank discussion to reconcile differences of 
view, recognizing that any “ unbridgeable gulf of convictions ” 
would have to be settled by the Combined Chiefs. Happily the 
gulf did not develop, though at the climax of the European cam- 
paign, while German armor was battering through the Ardennes 
and both Montgomery and the British press were clamoring for 
a British commander to head all Allied ground forces, it yawned 
uncomfortably close. This crisis required delicate handling of 
American commanders as well.?° | 

In dealing with the ebullient British Prime Minister, Eisen- 
hower had to cope not merely with a domineering temperament 
but also with the persuasive arts of a consummate politician and 
the polished intellect of a great statesman. Eisenhower’s arsenal, 
indeed, did not contain weapons of this caliber. Against them 
he could only oppose his basic honesty and sincerity, and the 
steadfast support given him by his superiors at home. Before 
very long, it was evident that he had gained another weapon in 
Churchill’s spontaneous liking and admiration for him. Never- 


20 Letters to Gen. Marshall and Gen. Handy, 8 Feb. 43 and 28 Jan. 43, respec- 
tively, in OPD Hist. Unit, Office. of Military History; Butcher, op. cit., 736-37; 
Crusade in Europe, pp. 355-57. 
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theless, the Prime Minister was a British patriot to the core, and 
disagreements were sharp and frequent. Over the issue of stra- 
tegic air command—which the British wanted to keep independ- 
ent of the Supreme Commander—Eisenhower was driven on the 
eve of the invasion to threaten “to go home.” A few months 
later Churchill, on the issue of the American plan for invading 
Southern France, was threatening to “lay down the mantle of 
my high office.” 7? 

In their own way, the French were far more difficult to deal 
with than the British. While their contribution to the Allied 
cause was smaller than the British, the problem of satisfying 
their aspirations and understanding their attitudes was all the 
more complex. It was much more a political than a military 
problem, however, partly as a result of French insistence upon 
being dealt with at that level. 

In his efforts to work with his allies, Eisenhower was of course 
under pressure from his own superiors, who sometimes pushed 
him into paths not always commended by his own judgment. 
In the early plans for the North African operation, for example, 
he was inclined to agree with the British desire to gamble on 
landings far to the eastward and a rapid drive into Tunisia; the 
American Chiefs of Staff, however, insisted upon securing the 
line of communications by firm lodgments on the Atlantic Mo- 
roccan coast. His efforts to serve impartially the best interests 
of the coalition, as he saw them, inevitably drew attacks from 
both sides. The Prime Minister complained of his “‘ bullying ” 
insistence upon the Southern France operation, while officers in 
his own headquarters referred to him, behind his back, as “ the 
best general the British have.” Eisenhower’s own conception of 
the problem of Allied unity is perhaps best exemplified by the 
widely circulated story of a remark he is supposed to have made 
to General Patton: “ I don’t mind if one officer refers to another 
as that son of a bitch. He’s entitled to his own opinion. But 
the instant I hear of any American officer referring to a brother 
officer as that British son of a bitch, out he goes.” *? 


21 Butcher, op. cit., pp. 498, 639; Crusade in Europe, pp. 221-23, 281-84. 


22 Butcher, op. cit., pp. 490, 493, 639, 644, 667; Crusade in Europe, ch. $. The 
anecdote mentioned, ‘as quoted, is in Sherwood, op. cit., p. 677; another version is in 
Butcher, op. cit., p. 582. 
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The successful achievement of Anglo-American unity in the 
most crucial theaters of coalition effort made it possible for the 
Allied commanders there to exercise the normal functions of 
command. It is not necessary to test the effectiveness of com- 
mand organization solely by the authority of the commander to 
coerce recalcitrant subordinates. The authority inherent in 
command is a kind of reserve power, rarely asserted. This re- 
serve power Allied commanders lacked. American commanders 
of Allied theaters did possess, to be sure, a potent lever of con- 
trol in numerically superior American armies and access to the 
cornucopia of American munitions; in the case of Australia 
there was the additional argument that that country and her re- 
sources, though important assets, were not indispensable to 
America’s security. But these arguments alone could never have 
served to forge genuine coalition unity; tactlessly employed, 
they might well have destroyed it. For the power to coerce, 
Allied commanders everywhere had to substitute the power to 
persuade. As Eisenhower has since observed, “only trust and | 
confidence can establish the authority of an allied commander in 
chief so firmly that he need never fear the absence of this legal 
power.” 

The Allied commander’s true function, like that of any com- 
mander, was not coercion but decision, the final responsibility of 
choosing among various possible courses of action. This normal 
function Allied commanders exercised, every day and every 
hour. Butcher’s statement that no major undertaking occurred 
in the European theater “ without General Ike’s approval ” was, 
in this sense a commonplace. In some theaters, where unity of 
command functioned less smoothly, decision might occasionally 
be the end product of a complicated process of discussion and 
pressure, but such occasions were rare. Few moments in history 
have dramatized more vividly the terrible loneliness of a com- 
mander who must make a fateful decision than that on the early 
morning of 5 June 1944 when Eisenhower, after weighing the 
multiple risks of threatening weather against that of an oppor- 
tunity irrevocably lost, finally gave the word which launched 
the European invasion. 


RicHArRD M. LEIGHTON 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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